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A Message From Dr. Van Waters 


It is not often that a National Conference of 
Social Work takes the sun itself as model, sink- 
ing into the Pacific Ocean, to arise in the Atlantic. 
All that seemed ended will come to light again 
in Boston with renewed vigor. 


A National Conference of Social Work is like 
a religious revival in that it thrills many for the 
first time to a life beyond the problems of the 
self. As revivals do not accomplish the realiza- 
tion of the aims of religion, so conferences are 
not intended to exhaust the interest and enthu- 
siasm of social workers by means of one big 
Meeting a year. 


_ The group-minded social worker realizes the 
Importance of the stimulus of the National meet- 


ings, but stresses as of even greater importance 
the feeling of belonging throughout the year. 
Social work is of an intensely local nature, 
rising up in response to the stimulus of pain and 
pleasure near the very heart of the community. 
The young worker gives this response. Gradu- 
ally he becomes conscious of the wider implica- 
tions of social work in the city he serves, then 
the state, and the nation. Then he goes to a 
national conference and something happens to 
him. He is never the same again. It is at con- 
ference that we meet the people we have so longed 
to know, that we renew old friendships; it is at 
conference that moderate loves are quickened 
immoderately, and some persons learn to dance, 
others actually do dance. But not all the glamor 
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The Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting 


The leading factors which contribute to the 
success of the National Conference are the local 
setting, the program and the attendance. To be 
sure, working through these and influencing for 
good or ill the general effect produced by a Con- 
ference, are the general Conference organization 
and the weather. The San Francisco Conference 
broke no records but it has to its credit a remark- 
able unanimity of opinion on the part of those 
who attended in voting it an interesting and suc- 
cessful Conference. 


For this result of a year’s labor in preparation 
a generous amount of 
eredit must be given 
to the local committee, 
with an especially ap- 
preciative gesture to- 
wards Mr. Astredo 
and Miss Eldridge, its 
secretary. The local 
arrangements were so 
excellent and thought- 
ful consideration on 
the part of the _ lo- 
cal group for the com- 
fort and convenience 
of their guests 
reached sO many un- 
expected places that 
out-of-town members 
in attendance at the 
Conference would be 
unanimously inclined 
to give them credit as 
well for the marvelous 
weather enjoyed 
throughout the week. 


The attendance was 
well above any ad- 
vance estimate of pos- 
sibilities, final regis- 
tration reaching the 
total of 3,387. The 
statement made a mo- 
ment ago that the 
Conference broke no 
records may have to 
be recalled since I seem to remember Mr. Knight’s 
saying that the registered attendance from Cali- 
fornia was larger than that from any local state 
In the history of the Conference since the date 
When such data began to be recorded. Very 
nearly 1,000 of those registered came from east 
of Denver. This impressive fact ought to lay 
to rest forever the bogy of fear that a successful 
national conference cannot be held on the Pacific 
Coast, a bogy which to some extent is responsible 
for the long gap between meetings of the Con- 
ference in this region. 


From every point of view this was a typical 
National Conference. The attendance was repre- 
sentative of the entire country, the program was 


representative of the whole field of social work 
and the selection of topics and speakers from 
the current experience and personnel of social 
work on the Pacific Coast represented no more 
than a normal interest on the part of the Con- 
ference in matters of local concern. While the 
registration has not been completely analyzed 
at this writing, my impression is that geograph- 
ically the San Francisco Conference was rather 
more broadly national in character than are meet- 
ings in the East. 


The program was well-organized, well-corre- 
lated and well-carried- 
out,—thanks to the ef- 
ficient, conscientious 
work of the Division 
committees, the Secre- 
tary’s office and the 
usual quality of effort 
put into their contri- 
butions by the speak- 
ers. There were a 
number of high spots, 
quite different in char- 
acter. The most broad- 
ly impressive and pic- 
turesque evening was 
the result of the meet- 
ing on Pacific Rela- 
tions which was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, 
and by John S. Bur- 
gess, of Princeton-in- 
Peking. Dr. Wilbur 
gave us a stimulating 
picture of foreign re- 
lations in terms of 
the attitudes which 
the peoples of the na- 
tions take towards 
each other. His direct 
and forceful discus- 
sion was reinforced 


PORTER R. LEE by the presence on the 


platform of about fifty 
natives of foreign countries who were present 
as guests of the Conference The most colorful 
Division program taken as a whole was undoubt- 
edly that on the Immigrant whose topics this 
year included Problems of the American Indian, 
The Negro, The Mexican in the United States 
and The Oriental. The average of the Division 
programs throughout was high but those of the 
Divisions on Children and Delinquents and Cor- 
rection were especially successful. 


It is difficult to speak any longer of a dominant 
note in the Conference since the program is so 
varied and covers so wide a range that no one 
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Reports of Division Meetings 


DIVISION I—CHILDREN 


The many child caring agencies 
both public and private, and their 
multiplicity of programs and of prob- 
lems, make it impossible to do more 
than deal with a few selected phases 
of the subject of child care at any one 
National Conference of Social Work. 

At the San Francisco Conference 
every moment of the allotted time 
was used in discussing the selected 
subjects, and the eastern chairman 
of the division was delighted to hear 
the floor discussions coming from 
such states as North Dakota, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Montana, Manitoba and 
Winnipeg as well as from California 
and the East. 

Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, clearly re- 
viewed the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of the juvenile court and the 
necessity for such courts being pro- 
vided with and utilizing trained and 
competent social workers as investi- 
gators and for the probation service. 
She suggested that the courts no less 
than other agencies must change to 
meet the newer conceptions of child 
study and child guidance which have 
developed since juvenile courts were 
first established and questioned the 
wisdom of cluttering these courts up 
with non-support cases, divorces, 
adult offenders, mothers’ allowances 
and so on. 

Miss Abbott’s address was a chal- 
lenge to our complacency in regard 
to the present set-up, equipment and 
administration of our juvenile courts. 

The paper by Dr. Frederick H. 
Allen, chairman of the Division on 
Mental Hygiene and director of the 
Child Guidance Clinic of Philadelphia, 
directed attention to the importance 
of considering the personality traits 
of the adults in the courts and their 
bearing on the welfare of the children 
being dealt with. 

Mr. C. C. Carstens of the Child 
Welfare League of America, and 
Miss Rose McHugh of the Depart- 
ment of Social Action, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council presented some 
conclusions drawn from _ detailed 
studies of a considerable number of 
child caring agencies and institutions 
in different parts of the country. 

Both sets of investigations were on 
a case work basis. The data cited 
and the conclusions drawn showed a 
marked advance in the individualized 
treatment of children, in their own 
homes, in institutions, in child placing 
and in child protective agencies. 

State institutions for delinquent 
children were warmly discussed fol- 
lowing papers by Mrs. Fannie French 
Morse of the Hudson Training School, 
New York and Mr. William F. Byron 
of the Department of Sociology, 
Northwestern University. 

The former showed the possibility 
of organizing the administration of a 
State School for Girls so that each 
received a specialized training to fit 
her for the highest type of wage 


earning occupation of which she was 
capable, her character and_ self- 
respect being developed at the same 
time. She showed the importance of 
taking into consideration, of discover- 
ing and of studying the ambition, in- 
terest, capability and wishes of each 
girl in order to obtain the desired re- 
sults. 

On the other hand Mr. Byron in 
presenting a study of boys after dis- 
charge from certain state schools, 
questioned the effectiveness of their 
methods from the point of view of 
their end results. 

He quoted the boys themselves as 
they commented on various adminis- 
trative problems as they influenced 
their lives. These quotations were in- 
teresting and thought-provoking. 

Dr. Gertrude Laws in a paper on 
parental education emphasized those 
factors of parent-child relationships 
which should be in the mind of social 
workers—both of those who are in- 
strumental in severing these natural 
relationships and those who are en- 
deavoring to create foster relation- 
ships. Foster relationships in homes 
and in institutions were discussed 
respectively by Mrs. Edith M. H. Bay- 
lor of the Boston Children’s Aid So- 
ciety and Dr. Samuel Langer of the 
Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum, San 
Francisco. 

Group discussions on pioneer or- 
ganizations for child care led by Miss 
Margaret Reeves of New Mexico and 
of inter-relationships in well-organ- 
ized, or over-organized territory, led 
by Miss Eleanor D. Myers of St. 
Louis; on the unsolved problem of 
how to deal with older wayward 
minors, led by Mr. John Plover of 
California; on training institutional 
workers with Dr. R. R. Reeder as 
leader, and on the problems of Moth- 
er’s Aid administration led by Mrs. 
Eva Whiting White of Boston, pre- 
sented opportunities for more inti- 
mate and detailed discussions than 
were possible in the general sessions 
of the Division. 

From the discussion of this rela- 
tively wide range of subjects emerged 
certain principles which, it became 
obvious, were gradually being more 
widely applied in the child caring 
field. 

Possibly the three most outstand- 
ing were: 

First—A personnel fitted by train- 
ing as well as by nature for the task 
is necessary in every child caring 
agency. 

Second—No agency is equipped to 
help or can be sure it is helping any 
child unless, with such a personnel, it 
follows the case work method of in- 
quiring into and considering all the 
conditions and circumstances of the 
child and his family, before he is ac- 
cepted into care, while he is in care, 
and upon and even after his discharge 
from care. 

Third—tThe particular type of care 
given a child should be based upon 
his need, his personal traits and ca- 


pabilities and should not be determ. 
ined by the pre-conceived program of 
any given agency. 

And these and other principles ang 
methods discussed were seen to be 


equally essential for a public and for’ 


a privately financed agency; for g 
Children’s Home, a Juvenile Court a 
Children’s Home Society, a child pro. 
tective agency, or a public department 
of child care. These fundamentals 
apply to all of them. 


H. Ida Curry, 
Chairman. 


DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS 
AND CORRECTION 


While the papers and discussions 
of this Division in the 1929 Confer. 
ence covered a wide range of interest 
the principal emphasis of the program 
presented was upon the evaluation of 
certain socially approved procedures 
in dealing with the delinquent. It 
has seemed to our Committee that the 
time had come when the National 
Conference might easily take stock of 
the institutions and agencies which 
it had promoted as the chief factors 
in its correctional program. It 
seemed hardly less desirable to pic- 
ture to the Conference the actual 
working of the ordinary instrumental- 
ities of criminal justice viewed from 
the social point of view as well as to 
define the extent to which these had 
in their policy or procedure yielded to 
the influence of the social worker. It 
was and is felt that in both these 
fields too much is taken for granted 
and that a new presentation of the 
facts might give force as well as di- 
rection to our efforts to bring these 
agencies of social amelioration to 
give a better account of themselves. 

There is at the present time an im- 
mense and increasing amount of 
energy being devoted to research in 
these fields and it was hoped that 
data disclosed by recent surveys 
might be made available for a rather 
comprehensive evaluation of this kind 
at the present time. While this hope 
has not been fully realized—a dis- 
appointment which necessitated some 
changes in the original program of 
our Division for the present confer- 
ence—enough new material of a sig- 
nificant sort was found to justify our 
faith in the subject and to make pos- 
sible some tentative steps toward its 
realization. 

The first of these steps was taken 
at our first session held in conjunction 
with the National Probation Associa- 
tion, which was devoted to the topic: 
“Ts the Juvenile Court Making Good”, 
with Dr. Miriam Van Waters, fresh 
from her survey of the Boston field 
speaking on “The Court in Action, 
and Dr. Hans Weiss, probation offi- 
cer of the Boston Juvenile Court, who 
has conducted the survey of proba- 
tion in the same area, discussing 
“The Child on Probation”. | Both 
papers disclosed the wide discrep- 
ancy which exists between the theory 
and practice of these instrumental- 
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ities of child welfare and both offered 
constructive suggestions for bringing 
the actual procedures into harmony 
with the social aims on which they 
are based. 

The second session was devoted to 
two group discussions, one on “Medi- 
cal Service in the Prison” and the 
other on “Education in the Prison,” 
both being based on recent exhaustive 
surveys conducted by the National 
Society for Penal Information and 
covering every state and federal pris- 
on and reformatory in the United 
States. The medical problem was pre- 
sented by Dr. Leo L. Stanley, prison 
physician at San Quentin, and the 
educational survey by Earl M. Sti- 
gers, educational director of the same 
institution. Both meetings were well 
attended and developed much inter- 
est and discussion. 


The third meeting, a joint session 
with the Children’s Division, guided 
by Dr. Van Waters, was devoted to 
a consideration of the relation of the 
school to delinquency. Dr. Elizabeth 
L. Woods, from her vantage ground 
of experience as Director of the De- 
partment of Psychology and Educa- 
tional Research in the public school 
system of Los Angeles, speaking on 
the topic “Every School a Clinic”, 
presented a graphic picture of the 
methods which, under the guidance 
of a skilled psychologist, may be suc- 
cessfully employed by the school and 
the home in cooperation in enabling 
children. to overcome disabilities 
which unfit them for social living. 
Her concluding appeal for a new con- 
cept of the goals of education, the 
cultivation of “attitudes toward life, 
toward authority, toward honor, to- 
ward personal responsibility, toward 
happiness and beauty”, furnished an 
appropriate introduction to Dr. Henry 
Neumann’s brilliant address to much 
the same effect—‘‘Education for Life”. 


The fourth meeting, a joint session 
with the Division of Mental Hygiene, 
had for its theme “Human Nature 
Under Authority” and was intended 
to disclose and analyze the effects on 
character, first, of the child and, then, 
of the prisoner, of the arbitrary sup- 
pression of the will to live exercised 
by those in authority over them. But 
the speakers were too well chosen to 
permit the design of the committee 
to be carried literally into effect. 
Each of the two speakers took his 
own line with the result that the 
meeting proved to be not only the 
largest in attendance but the most 
enthusiastic in its response of any of 
the sessions of the Division. Dr. 
James S. Plant, speaking on the topic, 
“The Way the Twig is Bent’’, pre- 
sented a wise and philosophic survey 
of the limitations within which the 
individual life is developed in an au- 
thoritarian social order and “Jack” 
Black, the author of one of the best 
books ever written on a criminal ca- 
reer, developed out of his own bitter 
experience an unforgettable picture 
of “The Prison as Character Builder.” 


In its fifth and last session, our Di- 
vision swung back into its original 
orbit with a discussion of “The Law 
In Action”. Professor Raymond Molev 
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of Columbia University, who was to 
speak on the subject “How Criminal 
Justice Works”, was unfortunately 
unable to be present and accordingly, 
at his request and with the consent 
of the meeting, the paper prepared by 
him was read by the Chairman of the 
Division. Professor Moley’s penetrat- 
ing analysis of the actual process 
employed in the disposition of crim- 
inal cases after indictment, as con- 
trasted with the prescriptions of the 
criminal law, provoked some spirited 
discussion. This was followed by the 
exposition by Dr. Sheldon Glueck and 
Mrs. Eleanor Glueck of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, of the method and re- 
sults of their recent remarkable sur- 
vey of the human output of the Con- 


| cord, MassachuSetts, Reformatory, the 


most thorough scientific study of this 
character that has yet been made. 
Professor Glueck also presented the 
plan, based on an elaborate statistic- 
al analysis of past performance, 
which he and Mrs. Glueck had worked 
out, for predicting the future career 
of the criminal offender—perhaps to 
be used by the courts as a guide in 
imposing sentence. This plan, em- 
bodied in the title, “Scientific Method 
and Criminal Justice”, excited much 
interest and raised some questions 
but the statistical problem which it 
involved was too intricate to encour- 
age the critical discussion which the 
project demands. Perhaps it may be 
worthwhile to set apart an hour for 
such a discussion at the next confer- 
ence, 
—George W. Kirchwey, 
Chairman. 


DIVISION IlI—HEALTH 


The first session, a joint session 
with the American Social Hygiene 
Association, was devoted to a consid- 
eration of “Syphilis and Gonorrhea 
—The Biggest Single Problem in the 
Health, Welfare, and Community Pro- 
gram”. 

The first paper on “The Extent” 
was presented by Doctor Thomas 
Parran, Jr., Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral, United States Public Health 
Service, and discussed the enormous 
magnitude of the problem. A consid- 
eration of the available data on mor- 
bidity and mortality due to these dis- 
eases included in addition to pub- 
lished statistics the results of many 
unpublished special studies made by 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and the American Social Hygiene 
Association. With this basic data as 
a foundation, data on the economic 
losses caused by these diseases was 
presented. This paper is a contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the extent 
of these diseases. 

The second paper on “The Solution” 
was presented by Doctor William F. 
Snow, General Director, American 
Social Hygiene Association, and pre- 
sented a carefully worked out out- 
line of the available methods of con- 
trol of these diseases. Sound educa- 
tion in sex hygiene including not only 
a distribution of knowledge but more 
largely the formation of sound atti- 
tudes and wholesome habits and suf- 
ficient facilities for wholesome rec- 
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reation are fundamental. The pre- 
vention of delinquency and of prosti- 
tution are important activities. Pro- 
vision for the treatment of the ve- 
nereal diseases and the passage and 
enforcement of sound legal measures 
is imperative. 

The methods outlined are applic- 
able to any community and may be 
applied either in whole or in part. 

The problem of the control of the 
venereal diseases is interesting from 
both the public health and the social 
point of view. From the public health 
standpoint we have in the case of 
syphilis a disease about which more 
is known than about most diseases. 
The causative organism has been iso- 
lated and may be seen under the mi- 
croscope, the mode of transmission 
is clear cut and definite, the treat- 
ment of the disease has been worked 
out and the chance of cure is good. 
Theoretically therefore, there should 
not be any cases of syphilis. As for 
gonorrhea the diagnosis and treat- 
ment has not been worked out so 
completely. From the social stand- 
point we have diseases which not only 
involve the individual but involve the 
whole family and involve the whole 
social machinery of the community. 

The second session was devoted to 
a consideration of “The Economic 
Aspect of Medical Care’. Doctor 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care, 
presided and because of his thorough 
understanding of the problem con- 
tributed a great deal to the session. 

The first paper on “The Cost of 
Public Health and Medical Work” 
was presented by Bleecker Marquette, 
Executive Secretary, Public Health 
Federation of Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
paper included a very complete sum- 
mary of the available data regarding 
the cost of public health medical care. 
Data was included on the enormous 
annual cost of poor health, sickness 
and preventable deaths. 

The second paper on “The Cost of 
Private Practice” was presented by 
Doctor Philip King Brown. This 
paper included a consideration of the 
costs involved in the preparation of 
physicians and a comparison of these 
present day costs with the costs of a 
generation ago. The paper also indi- 
cated the probable present day earn- 
ings and compared them to the earn- 
ings of previous times and those of 
other professions at the present time. 
This paper included a great deal of 
valuable data relative to the treat- 
ment of the sick, the maintenance of 
health, annual physical examinations 
and industrial medicine. 

The third paper on “Economy and 
Efficiency in Relief and Health Co- 
ordination” was presented by Doctor 
William P. Shepard, Assistant Sec- 
retary Welfare Division, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. Satis- 
factory results from a social and a 
community standpoint can be at- 
tained most economically by close co- 
ordination of health and social work. 

The third session, a joint session 
with the Family Division, was de- 
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voted to a consideration of “The Tu- 
berculous Migrant—A Family Prob- 
lem”. 

The first paper on “The Magnitude 
of the Problem” was presented by 
Miss Jessamine S. Whitney, Statis- 
tician, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. The paper included data on 
the magnitude of the problem caused 
by the tuberculous migrant in those 
parts of the country which are gen- 
erally known for their superior cli- 
mates. Miss Whitney has in past 
years made detailed studies of the 
problems caused by the tuberculous 
migrant in Colorado, Arizona and 
California. The present conditions in 
Arizona and the coast states were 
clearly presented and when compared 
with the results of studies made dur- 
ing previous years are very valuable. 

The second paper on “The Way the 
Problem is Handled from a Case 
Work Angle” was presented by Miss 
Dorothy Wysor, General 
Los Angeles Travelers Aid Society. 


Secretary, | 


The problem of handling families | 


without financial resource and with 
one or more members suffering from 
tuberculosis presents many difficul- 
ties. The aid of workers in eastern 
and mid-western cities is necessary 
to prevent the migration of such 
families. The cooperation of workers 
in these cities is necessary for the 
successful return of the family to the 
city of which they are residents. The 
presentation of the actual conditions 
existing in the western centers of 
migration may be expected to help 
considerably in preventing migration 
from the east. 

The fourth session on “The Health 
of the Pre-School Child” was divided 
into three parts. The first paper on 
“The Pre-School Clinic” was pre- 
sented by Doctor Ellen S. Stadtmul- 
ler, Director Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
California State Department of Pub- 
lic Health. The operation of pre- 
school clinics in rural communities 
was completely covered. 

The second paper on “The Nursery 
School” was presented by Mrs. Mary 
C. Jones, Research Associate, Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare, University of 
California. This paper presented 
the objectives, operation and limita- 
tions of the nursery school. It is 
one of the soundest 
made to date on the subject of the 
nursery school. 

The third paper on “Parental Edu- 
cation as a Means of Improving the 
Health of the Pre-School Child” was 
presented by Doctor Herbert R. Stolz, 
Director Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of California. Since 
through only parental education can 
the health of large numbers of pre- 
school children be affected, this paper 
was particularly pertinent to the sub- 
ject of the session. The problem of 
obtaining a citizenship with sound 
health knowledge, attitudes and hab- 
its is a problem of major importance 
to those interested in health and can 
only be solved with the aid of the 
other groups of sound workers in the 
community. 

The fifth session was devoted to a 
consideration of “Health Publicity 


contributions | 


and Human Emotions” and consisted 
of a paper by Virginia R. Wing, 
Health Education Secretary of the 
Cleveland Health Council, on “Some 
Psychological Experiments in Health 
Publicity” with an informal discus- 
sion of the use of the motivating 
forces by Doctor H. A. Overstreet, 
Department of Philosophy, College of 
the City of New York. 

The first paper discussed the moti- 
vating forces utilized in the various 
health education projects which were 
used as examples. Although moti- 
vating forces have been utilized for 
some years in commercial advertising 
it is but recently that they have been 
consciously recognized in planning 
health education publicity. 

Doctor Overstreet’s discussion of 
the paper presented by Miss Wing 
was extremely’ entertaining and 
served to emphasize the important 
motivating forces which may be em- 
ployed to get people to act. 

Howard Whipple Green, 
Chairman. 


DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 


At the first meeting Dr. Herbert R. 
Stolz, of the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of California, spoke 
on “Significance to the Child of the 


Relationships Within the Home,” 
naming four relationships in mar- 
riage; first, sex, second, parental, 


third, economic, and fourth, comrde- 
ship. He discussed the changes that 
are taking place in relation to these 
four elements, and the effects that 
these changes are having upon chil- 
dren. 

Miss Lucille Nickel, New York 
Charity Organization Society, empha- 
sized the changes in case treatment 
which have come about as a result of 
a recognition by case workers of the 
extreme importance of family rela- 
tionships, particularly those in in- 
fancy. 

Through the contribution made by 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and so- 
ciologists, case workers have been 
better able to understand and influ- 
ence adults because of having more 
insight into childhood experience and 
its effects on personality makeup and 
adjustment. She used a very inter- 
esting story indicating what could be 
accomplished in one family situation 
by an understanding of early rela- 
tionships. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., gave some 
of the findings of the insurance study 
which has been made during the past 
year by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. in cooperation with one 
hundred and thiry public and private 
family agencies. 

In his conclusions he stressed three 
main points; first, that social work- 
ers should know more about insur- 
ance principles and should recognize 
in specific cases the need for tech- 
nical advice, just as in medical or 
legal matters. 

Second, that family agencies should 
formulate more clearly their policies 
as to the inclusion of insurance in 
the family budget and payment of 
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premiums where relief is being given 
Third, that a permanent committee 
from the Division be appointed to 
work with insurance companies in 
improving methods of dealing With 
the whole question of insurance in 
dependent families. Following the 
meeting such a committee was auth- 
orized. It is hoped that a further 
report will be available next year, 

For the first time a joint session 
was held of the Division on Profes. 
sional Standards and Education and 
the Family Division. Professiona] 
training of the family case worker 
was discussed by Frank J. Bruno of 
Washington University, and Miss 
Margaret E. Rich, American Assogia. 
tion for Organizing Family Socig] 
Work. 

Mr. Bruno pointed out that with 
the present number of training cep. 
ters in the United States the demand 
for trained workers in the field js 
bound to be greater than the supply, 
At present, tasks are done by ama- 
teurs, apprentices or untrained work- 
ers. 

There are two constructive ways 
in which agencies can break through 
the vicious circle of the scarcity of 
trained people, first, by refusing to 
take any unless they have had recog. 
nized training courses, or releasing 
people on their staffs for a long 
enough period to obtain the training, 

Second, by working out an appren- 
ticeship plan of training which will 
give the apprentice a square deal in 
small case load and in thorough super- 
vision, perhaps on a no-pay basis so 
far as the student is concerned. 
There is a tendency now to overload 
the apprentice, thus making it diffi- 
cult for him to compete with gradu- 
ates from training schools. 

He said that professional technique 
is based at least on the following 
pillars; first, a full knowledge of the 
sciences whose researches have 
thrown light on the nature of the 
material with which the profession 
is concerned. 

Second, a knowledge of the his- 
torical nature of the subject, to in- 
clude acquaintanceship with what 
men have done in the field, their 
failures and successs and_philoso- 
phies. 

Third, a philosophy of the entire 
area of action and thought to en- 
able one to assimilate widely varied 
and at times, conflicting data into‘a 
workable professional program. 

Miss Rich emphasized the oneness 
of the needs of the schools and the 
agencies. The training program 
should be a unit with school and 
agency each making the contribution 
for which it is best equipped. She 
believes that the school can and 
should offer leadership in the develop- 
ment of a training program an 
should take the initiative in deter- 
mining the requirements for entrance 
in the school, which is in reality en- 
trance to the profession. The school 
can give its students perspective 
which carries with it an understand- 
ing of the place of social work as 4 
profession, and the place of social case 
work as a specialty within socia 
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work. The school is in a position to | 
give its students first of all a sense 


unity in the job. Reference was 
rs to the statement of content of 
generic social case work as brought 
out by the Milford Conference report. 


Miss Rich believes that the de- 
velopment of a professional attitude 


on the part of the student is of as | 
much interest to the school as to the | 


enc and therefore, the school 
sould help the worker a 
agency to realize that training has 
only just begun, and that facilities 
should be offered for nsi 
courses so that professional training 
can be continued. 


Summing up, the agency needs the 
vision of the school so that its young 
workers shall not be exploited. The 
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extension | 


Third, to take an active interest as 
a citizen in the measures of the na- 
tional, state and local government for 
sane remedial legislation. 


Fourth, perhaps most important to 
case workers, to make use [always] 
of all their contacts to bring home 
the problem to employers through 
case illustrations, as well as general 
statistics. 

Some of the new problems arising 
out of industry as set forth by Miss 
Nell Scott, Pittsburgh Associated 
Charities, are a growing belief that 
there is little place for the man in 
the steel business over 45 or 50 years 
of age; a decided tendency to have 
regular arrangemént for part time 
rather than full time work; a de- 


| erease in laboring jobs due to mech- 


school needs the agency to keep clear | 


the channels of experimentation be- 
tween theory and practice. Each, if 
the partnership is nicely balanced, 
keeps the other from getting into a 
rut. The agency keeps the school 
from becoming too academic, and out 
of touch with reality. The school 
keeps the agency from becoming en- 
slaved to expediency. 


Professional training in social case 
work is a joint enterprise, growing 
with changing needs and developing 
concepts, and the two partners in the 
enterprise must keep pace with each 
other in practical and _ philosophic 
discoveries. 


A joint session was held with the 
American Association for Labor 
Legislation on old age pensions. The 
experience in legislation of California 
and British Columbia was described 
by Miss Esther de Turbeville and Mr. 
E. S. H. Winn. 


Unemployment was the subject dis- 
cussed at the last meeting of the 
Division. Mr. Lynde of the Cleve- 
land Associated Charities, stated that 
the obligation of the family agency 
was three fold; first in case work, 
doing the best case work possible 
when the unemployment emergencies 
arise, and bearing in mind that even 
the less intensive case work has its 
value for the unemployed group. 
Second, in research—we should search 
out the truth regarding unemploy- 
ment as it is revealed in our case 
work, and third, to bring home this 
truth to all who can be of influence. 


The family agency has a responsi- 
bility to know what unemployment 
does to clients’ lives and to the com- 
munity life as a whole. He cited 
figures from a study made by the 
Cleveland organization which an- 
swered some questions on the effects 
of unemployment. 


_In getting before the public the 
information known to the family 
agency, he suggested, among others, 
the following methods; first, to make 
occasion in our social contacts for 
portraying vividly and _ graphically 
our particular experience. 


Second, to connect with any group 
which is or can be interested, this 
to include committees of chests, 
Chambers of Commerce, civic, relig- 
lous and other groups. 


anization of industry or concentra- 
tion of plants. The responsibility of 
the family agency for the marginal 
man is going to be an increasing one. 

Miss Scott states “It seems clear 
now that if we should begin to take 
over any share of the direct or indi- 
rect subsidy of labor employed by 
steel or any other industry, we should 
arrive soon at an untenable and il- 
logical position. Philosophie effort 
should not and could never be under 
any circumstances a form of insur- 
ance. If the industry in making a con- 
tribution to the Welfare Fund feels, 
or if their employees for an instant 
are permitted to feel that they there- 
by are recipients of relief given in 
periods of partial or complete unem- 
ployment, everything is thrown out 
of focus, and the agency’s inability 
to do a good job is not because their 
new and reopened cases in a given 


month are equal to half their load, | 


but because somewhere further back 
in the line responsibility has not been 
placed and accepted where it _ be- 
longs.” 
Helen W. Hanchette, 
Chairman. 


DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


One of the outstanding papers of 
the entire Conference was that of 
Mrs. Worcester, who took as her topic 
“The Standard of Living.” 


Mrs. Worcester gave an evaluation 
of a report recently published ~ over 
the signature of Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
His Chairman. It is known as “The 
Report on Recent Economic Changes,” 
and consists of an interpretation of 
a study made by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 


Mrs. Worcester said that the re- 
port bears the stamp of a definite 
viewpoint. It is the viewpoint of 
those who believe that the country 
is prosperous when corporations show 
large profits, even though several mil- 
lions of men and women may be out 
of work and several millions of citi- 
zens dependent on them hard pressed 
to find the necessities of life. Mrs. 
Worcester reviewed the chapters on 
(1st) Consumption and the Standard 
of Living, (2nd) Labor and (3rd) 


AND 


Distribution of the National Income. | 


The report states that there is no 
longer a shortage in the essentials of 
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diet for any class and the sheer vol- 
ume of goods consumed compels the 
belief that they are shared in by all 
classes. The idea contained in the 
report, according to Mrs. Worcester, 
is that if thousands of bath-tubs and 
radios are consumed every year, the 
country must be prosperous. Mrs. 
Worcester took time to show that a 
comparatively small portion of our 
population could buy all the bath-tubs, 
radios and carloads of lettuce, and 
still leave a few million people in 
starvation. 


Under the head of Labor the report 
on recent economic changes seemed to 
be faulty in that it did not give con- 
sideration to actual earnings, but 
rather to daily or hourly wages or 
even to yearly earnings. The diffi- 
culty with such a consideration is 
that a great many people participated 
in the daily or hourly wage for a 
short time and then lost their job, 
and others spent most of their time 
looking for a job and could not find 
it. Consequently, to show a fairly 
representative yearly wage might 
easily be misleading. Incidentally, 
the average yearly wage, particularly 
for unskilled labor, is not anything 
to brag about. 


Under the heading of Distribution 
of National Income, statistics were 
abused as follows: Of eighty nine 
billion dollars National income, 43 
per cent went to Capital (20 per cent 
as profit, 23 per cent as dividends, rent 
and interest), 57 per cent was allo- 
cated to employes (about one-third as 
salaries, two thirds as wages). 


Mrs. Worcester offered the unwrit- 
ten chapter of Mr. Hoover’s report, 
in which she discussed real wages, 
unemployment and the so-called ‘wi- 
dening gap” between wages and the 
cost of living. She showed quite 
clearly that there is no room in the 
average budget of Labor for the 
radios, bath-tubs and other articles 
mentioned in the report under review. 


Mrs. Worcester closed with a chal- 
lenge to social workers to lift their 
heads from the grindstones of their 
daily tasks and look about them to the 
larger field of industrial relations and 
labor problems, from which their re- 
lief cases flow. 


The session of the second day in- 
cluded papers by Paul Scharrenberg, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the California 
State Federation of Labor, and Nell 
Seott of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, and a paper by 
Father Siedenburg of Loyola Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Mr. Scharrenberg stated that, in 
general, social workers have felt a 
certain amount of sympathy toward 
the aims of Union Labor, and conse- 
quently he was ready to admit that 
the heart of social workers was with 
Labor, even though as a rule their 
hands had not been particularly ac- 
tive in the interests of organized 
Labor. 

Miss Scott of Pittsburgh came into 
close contact with the United Mine 
Workers, as a supervisor of family 

| ease work during the Pennsylvania 
| coal miners’ strike of 1927-1928. Miss 
| Seott believes that family case work 
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has more contact with Union Labor, 
perhaps, than any other form of so- 
cial work. She stated that a mutual 
aim as between Labor and Social 
Work might be found in our common 
effort to enable more people to live 
more abundantly, but she showed that 
the heart of the Union Labor move- 
ment consists in a joint effort of folks 
engaged in the same craft or industry 
to improve the conditions under which 
they labor. It is a joint effort, a 
group effort, not at all individualistic. 
Miss Scott expressed the hope that 
Labor Unions might change their slo- 
gan of Collective Bargaining to Col- 
lective Co-operation. Now the ground 
work of case work is individual dif- 
ferences, individual adjustment,—not 
group solidarity. 


The speaker noted a difference in 
the practice of propaganda, as be- 
tween social work and organized La- 
bor. The Union men go at it in a dif- 
ferent way. Their methods are not 
similar to ours. They show more fer- 
vor. They work up a struggle. The 
social worker can follow one of two 
courses. The former is to steer the 
middle course as a non-participant, in 
order not to confuse her function as 
an exponent of the art of developing 


personality through many _ experi- 
ences, not the least of which is group 
participation. The second method 


would be to get out in the field and 
fight shoulder to shoulder with Union 
Labor. 


Father Siedenburg opened his paper 
on Social Work and Labor Unions 
with a statement concerning the dig- 
nity of Labor and said that the aim 
of the social worker is to assist the 
weaker members of society to attain 
a normal plane of living. She is 
therefore a society worker. He also 
mentioned that Union Labor is class 
conscious, concerned with the group, 
while the social worker is largely con- 
cerned with helping the individual, al- 
though certain groups of social work- 
ers are champions of community ac- 
tion. Labor is concerned with getting 
more wages, more leisure time and a 
larger participation in management. 
The social worker ponders how the 
laborer will spend his wages, what he 
will do with his leisure time and how 


more of education and culture can 
be brought into his life. 
Labor unionists sometimes scorn 


social work, but social workers have 
shown a fine interest in Labor, both 
historically and at present, and many 
Labor leaders are coming to see so- 
cial work from the point of view of 
personality problems and _ individual 
needs. He said there is still much 
to be done by both groups. Wages 
are still too low, working conditions 
sometimes abominable, and there is 
nothing sacred in our present econom- 
ic system. 


On Saturday, June 23th, Division V 
opened with a paper by Dr. Robert T. 
Legge, Supervisor of Hygiene and 
University Physician at the Univer- 
sity of California, who pointed oit 
the actual need of student infirmaries 
and the extent and type of work un- 
dertaken. 
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The second paper was read by Will 
J. French, Director, California De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, who 
took as his topic “Occupational Dis- 
eases Compensation in California.” 
Mr. French stated it is futile to at- 
tempt to name occupational diseases 
as they are found listed in the Com- 


pensation Act of California. He sug- 
gested the word “Injury,” because 
new diseases are constantly being 


added to our list and a struggle en- 
sues between employer and employed 
as to whether the diseases might 
justly be included in the nomencla- 
ture of diseases listed in the Compen- 
sation Act. 

Mr French admitted that Industry 
should not be charged with social 
handicaps for which business is not 
responsible. He also advocated that 
Workmen’s Compensation should be 
turned into a medium of health insur- 
ance, 

Mr. French discussed the question 
as to whether occupational diseases 
should be definitely limited and ex- 
pressed the thought that they should 
not. Odd cases, he said, sometimes 
arise, which might not in the first 
instance be considered as occupational 
diseases, for which however the man- 
agement would be responsible He 
cited the case of an employe in Wis- 
consin who contracted Typhoid Fever 
by drinking contaminated water in 
the shop furnished by the manage- 
ment. 

Two papers which deserve mention 
were those of Walter G. Mathewson, 
Chief, California Division of Labor 
Statistics, and Lewis Bloch, Statisti- 
cian, California Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. 

Mr. Mathewson, speaking to the 
subject “The Collection of Unpaid 
Wages in California,” stated that the 
wage collection activities of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Labor Statistics had 
grown prodigiously. In the fiscal year 
1914-1915 the Bureau collected $155,- 
804 for 5,249 wage claimants, while 
in the fiscal year 1927-1928 the Bu- 
reau collected $1,002,547 for 17,171 
wage claimants. California easily 
leads every state in the Union which 
records collection of unpaid wages. 

There is no limit set in the Califor- 
nia wage laws as to the amount of 
wage claimed which may be assigned 
to the Commissioner of Labor for col- 
lection. One-third of all wage claims 


filed is for amounts between $5 and 


$25, and about one fifth is for 
amounts between $25 and $45. The 
reasons for the large collections of 


unpaid wages in California lie primar- 
ily in the adequacy and comprehen- 
siveness of its laws pertaining to pay- 
ment of wages. 

During the fiscal year 1927-1928, 
831 warrants were secured for the ar- 
rests of employers who refused to 
pay wages. Since the Bureau collects 
approximately one million dollars a 
year in unpaid wages, it may be said 


to save the wage claimants about 
$250,000 or more annually in legal 
fees. 


The paper by Mr. Bloch was en- 
titled “Fee Charging Employment 
Agencies in California.” 


During the fiscal year 1927-1928 the 
Labor Commissioner of California }j. 
censed 328 private fee charging em. 
ployment agencies. California job 
seekers pay annually to private em. 
ployment agencies about two million 
dollars for approximately five hun. 
dred thousand temporary and perma. 
nent jobs. 

The fees charged for jobs vary with 
the kinds of employment agencies 
operating. Most commercial agencies 
charge twenty-five percent of the first 
month’s salary. Labor agencies sup- 
plying skilled and _ unskilled help 
charge flat rates, ranging from “two 
bits” for a day’s job, to about $10.00 
for a good permanent job. 

But, although the California law 
governing private employment agen- 
cies does not restrict agencies as re. 
gards size of the fees, the law re. 
quires that schedules of fees must be 
posted, and that such schedules of 
fees must be approved by the Labor 
Commissioner at least fourteen days 
before the change. 

Mr. Bloch stated that of the 664 
complaints received during 1928, 530 
or 79 and 7-10 per cent were decided 
in favor of the applicants. 107 or 16 
and 3-10 per cent were decided in fa- 
vor of the employment agencies, while 
27 or 4 per cent have not been ad- 
judicated. 

During the two fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1928, private employment 
agencies in California refunded 161,- 
393 fees, amounting to $581,249.68, 
In addition, in the same period, these 
agencies paid to applicants who were 
sent to distant places for jobs which 
they could not secure, the sum of $39,- 
607.59, to reimburse them for the 
traveling and other expenses incurred 
by them. 

Ten regular permanent free em- 
ployment bureaus are now operated 
by the Division of State Employment 
Agencies of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations. In addition, sea- 
sonal offices are operated to help 
farmers and farm laborers during 
harvesting seasons. Approximately 
180,000 jobs are furnished by the 
State Free Employment Agencies 
free of charge to the applicants. If 
the workers who secure jobs through 
the State offices had to pay for them 
the fees charged by private employ- 
ment agencies for similar jobs, the 
cost of them would be about $600,000 
annually. 

Robert E. Lucey, 
Acting Chairman. 


DIVISION VI—NEIGHBORHOOD 
AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


The Division on Neighborhood and 
Community Life centered this year on 
some of the under-lying problems in- 
volved in neighborship, some of the 
methods of education along group and 
community lines, and the inter-rela- 
tion of the individual and the com- 
munity. The plan of having one ma- 
jor speaker present the subject was 
successful, and left plenty of time for 
interesting discussion. 

The need of inter-nationality and 
inter-racial understanding and neigh- 
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borship was stressed in three meet- 
ings. Dr. Jane Robbins, whose long 
experience 1n settlement and com- 
munity work deepened the signifi- 
cance of her recent two years’ work 
in Greece, gave a vivid presentation 
of the personal characteristics and 
traditions of the Greek people, which 
was most helpful in interpreting their 
adjustment to American life. The 
oriental position of women, the hos- 
pitality and dignity of the home even 
under refugee conditions, the talent 
and imagination of the children, and 
the democracy and public spirit of 
Greek leaders are points to be kept 
in mind in work with Greeks here. 


Two young Mexican men, Ernest 
Galarzo, a graduate student at the 
State University of California, and 
Jose Ramos of San Francisco, ably 
presented the country and city prob- 
lem from the starting point “If the 
Immigrant Mexican Could Speak”. 
The intermittent employment, the low 
wage scale, the housing conditions, 
the migratory life and its effect on 
the home and on the education of 
children, and the discrimination 
against the Mexican in any urban 
labor except the low-paid industries 
were points brought out. The feel- 
ing that living standards would rise 
with more stable and _ better-paid 
labor opportunities, that the strong 
family ties would build a good home 
background, that the Mexican share 
in doing the hard labor from which 
much of the wealth of the west is 
built, should be recognized in social 
and industrial planning. Govern- 
mental control of the labor situation 
through state employment agencies, 
and industrial and agricultural agree- 
ments in which Mexicans could share 
was urged. 


The Negro and the community dis- 
cussion led by Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Secretary of the National Urban 
League, brought together many inter- 
ested people. He presented a research 
analysis of conditions of health, 
housing, industrial opportunity, rec- 
reation and crime, as found in the 
Negro communities in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Albany, New York; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Worcester, Massachusetts; 
and Denver, Colorado. It showed, in 
several instances, general apathy 
toward industrial opportunity, toward 
health conditions, and recreational 
facilities, which is bound to affect 
the community as a whole. In some 
instances where the community 
showed a liberal attitude toward the 
Negro, privately managed social 
agencies were discriminating against, 
or segregating the Negro. The discus- 
Sion centered on the possibility of 
concentrating on the problems of in- 
creased industrial opportunity which 
would enable the Negro to better 
himself and to demand community 
recognition. 


The social effects of unemployment 
on families who do not necessarily 
comato the point of needing relief 
from social agencies was brought out 
by Paul U. Kellogg of “The Survey” 
Ina large discussion group. He 
Presented a report of a study made 
by the National Federation of Settle- 
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ments of families in their neighbor- 
hoods affected by involuntary unem- 
ployment. The serious effect upon 
health, upon the educational oppor- 
tunities of children, upon the individ- 
ual and family standard of living and 
morale, was strongly emphasized. 
Discussion followed on methods of 
alleviation and of control. The mi- 
gratory agricultural labor problem of 
the west was a major part of the 
discussion. 

Another problem facing the com- 
munity was brought out in the discus- 
sion group on “State and Regional 
Planning for Recreation”, led by Tam 
Deering, of the San Diego Commu- 
nity Service for parks, Playgrounds 
and Beaches. The opportunities of 
the department of forests, and of 
public works and of landscape engin- 
eering, in preserving for community 
space for its recreation and develop- 
ing it to suit community needs, were 
ably brought out. 

Two meetings reported experiments 
in education through group and com- 
munity. The first was an extensive 
discussion led by Lois Williams of the 
Playground Commission of San Fran- 
cisco, and participated in by profes- 
sional group workers. “The Group 
Activity, its Significance to the Indi- 
vidual” was the topic. The discus- 
sion centered on the value of group 
life in the social adjustment of the 
individual, and the methods of inte- 
grating and developing such group 
consciousness through the normal 
activities of play, of music, drama 
and art interests, and through small 
group organization in clubs. This dis- 
cussion stimulated a subsequent fol- 
low-up meeting of workers. 

The second meeting on educational 
methods was a stimulating presenta- 
tion of adventures in “Educating the 
Adult for Community Life,” by Mrs. 
Ethel Richardson Allen, of the Di- 
vision of Adult Education of the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation. She emphasized the great 
need of counter-acting the “crowd 
mind” and of developing a thinking 
individual and giving him zest in 
life through community projects. 
The success of a week-end school 
which brought farm and town folks 
together to study factors in life 
which make it worthwhile, was a 
thrilling story. The topics studied 
were not vocational, but were broad 
and cultural, with enough of a social 
atmosphere to give the project con- 
tinuity. The need of creative think- 
ing and of working out a new set of 
life values was brought out by the 
chairman, Professor Harry A. Over- 
street of the Department of Philoso- 
phy, of the College of the City of 
New York. 

The inter-relation of the individual 
and the community was discussed in 
three meetings. 

Graham Taylor of Chicago Com- 
mons showed that the individual needs 
the group and the neighborhood, since 
they furnish him a foothold and help 
stabilize him. His dependence upon 
these local forces is measured in 
studying the backgrounds of the in- 
dividual’s development, and in analyz- 
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ing the so-called “self-made” man. 
In the same way the neighborhood 
needs the larger community contacts 
to keep it from becoming isolated 
and in-growing. 

“What is the Community and What 
is the Individual’s Responsibility to 
It?” was the topic of a discussion 
group led by LeRoy A. Bowman, Sec- 
retary of the National Community 
Center Association. The definition of 
the community as “the net work of 
social relations around the individual! 
which helps determine his attitude 
toward society” was taken as a start- 
ing point. The discussion centered 
on the development of leadership, 
and its power in influencing com- 
munity consciousness, standards and 
respect for law and for the rights 
of others. 

“The Neighborhood Approach to 
Community Problems” brought from 
Mrs. Eva Whiting White of Elizabeth 
Peabody House, Boston, the challenge 
to neighborhood and community 
workers to study the fundamental 
causes of conditions of neighborhood 
and family life about them, and work 
with civic efforts to better them. 
She also emphasized the possibilities 
of experimental work in the activity 
program, which would contribute to 
general knowledge. The need of edu- 
cation of board members, staff and 
volunteer workers and neighbors so 
that each might understand general 
community problems and be an in- 
terpreting factor in working toward 
solutions, was stressed as an objective 
in neighborhood work. 

Lea D. Taylor, Chairman. 


DIVISION VII—MENTAL 
HYGIENE 

The Mental Hygiene program at- 
tempted to cover many of the prac- 
tical clinical developments in this 
field and to discuss their relation to 
the various phases of social and edu- 
cational work. The papers indicated 
that the lines separating the field of 
Mental Hygiene from other aspects 
of social case work are becoming hard 
to define and each year sees the con- 
tent of other programs dealing with 
subjects and points of view identical 
with those of this section. 

The first session was devoted to 
discussing the pooling and coordina- 
tion of effort in this field. Dr. E. V. 
N. Emery of Los Angeles discussed 
the coordinated relations within those 
clinic groups where there has been 
the pooled efforts of psychiatrist, 
psychologist and social case worker. 
He refers to such a unit as the Men- 
tal Hygiene team, the joint efforts of 
which have given a more balanced 
and truer picture of a total situation 
than would have been possible if the 
study had been made by one person. 
The operation of such a team how- 
ever, is successful, only where there 
is ability on the part of each mem- 
ber to understand and deal with their 
own strivings and prejudices and not 
allow them to interfere with the 
thinking of the group. Sound coor- 
dination comes where there is neither 
domination by nor submergence of 
any member of the group. The capa- 
city to maintain the individuality of 
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each member and give them a real job 
satisfaction and at the same time 
maintain a coordinated group, can 
come only when each member has 
a grasp and understanding of them- 
selves in their group and client re- 
lationships. 


Miss Almena Dawley of Philadel- 
phia discussed this coordination ef- 
fort in the community. Real coor- 
dination between the clinic groups and 
other community agencies can come 
when there is a recognition of the 
essential similarities in all the gen- 
eral case work philosophy in the dif- 
ferent fields. This gives proper rec- 
ognition and value to the experience 
and technique of the workers in the 
various fields and does not assume 
on the part of the mental hygiene 
groups the possession of an essen- 
tially different approach or knowl- 
edge. The awareness of this makes 
possible a pooling of effort in many 
fields of social case work with those 
clinic groups who have focused their 
attention on the study of those human 
relationships and situations which 
have contributed to the creation of 
problem behavior. The contributions 
of both groups become much more 
effective and lead to a situation where 
mutual growth is possible. 

The second session was devoted to 
the development of treatment in so- 
cial work and how it has been in- 
fluenced by Mental Hygiene. Dr. 
Frederick H. Allen of Philadelphia 
discussed the evolution of treatment 
in child guidance work. This em- 
phasis in Mental Hygiene was origi- 
nally on the adult, then shifted to the 
child and is now swinging back and 
is more concerned with those prob- 
lems of adult living which interfere 
with the normal development of the 
child. Treatment is less concerned 
with the mere changing of behavior 
and therefore is getting away from 
the specific suggestion level of ther- 
apy. The emphasis is increasingly 
on those factors back of the behavior 
and this is leading to a more direct 


working out of adult attitudes and 
problems. 
Miss Lucille Nickel of New York 


discussed the role of the social work- 
er in treatment. She enters a case 
as a constructive factor and through 
her understanding and objectivity she 
helps to create a capacity to either 
change or understand sources of dif- 
ficulty. Her capacity to do this de- 
pends upon several things— her abili- 
ty to understand her own attitudes 
that lead to certain identifications 
that interfere with treatment and her 
ability to sort out of her case load. 
Situations which will lend themselves 
to treatment were two of the factors 
discussed. Her paper was well illus- 
trated with case material illustrat- 
ing the operation of these. points in 
treatment. 

The third session was devoted to 
a discussion of the teacher’s place in 
a Mental Hygiene program. Miss 
Elizabeth Dexter of Newark indicated 
in her paper the important role that 
she can and does play in the treat- 
ment of the problem child when she 
is properly guided. Many factors 
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interfere with her taking her proper 
place, among them being inadequate 
training in understanding behavior, 
the great emphasis placed on enforc- 
ing discipline, over-supervision, etc. 
The whole tone of the paper was 
very sympathetic and optimistic and 
indicated lines along which we should 
proceed to make the teachers’ contri- 
bution a more effctive one. 

Dr. James S. Plant of Newark pre- 
sented the second paper and discussed 
the factors that cause some teachers 
to fail. He brought out the paucity 
of knowledge that we possess on this 
subject and the need of case studies. 
He challenged the assumption that 
teachers should get their job satis- 
faction by being parent substitutes 
and expecting them to fill such a role 
might be at the bottom of many 
failures. There are other forms of 
satisfactions than those of parent- 
hood and stressing these in the pupil- 
teacher relationship might be of 
value. He also brought out the tend- 
ency of teachers to identify them- 
selves with their pupils on the basis 
of prejudices or other personal rea- 
sons and how this created difficulties 
for both. 


The fourth session was devoted to 
the broad educational possibilites 
of Mental Hygiene. Mrs. Kathleen 
Ormsby Larkin of New York present- 
ed a paper dealing with the broad 
opportunities and phases of human 
activity that have been touched and 
influenced by the educational prod- 
ucts of this field. Dr. George S. 
Johnson of Denver presented a pa- 
per dealing with the practical appli- 
cation of Mental Hygiene in the clinic 
work which has radiated from the 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital. 

Four discussion groups were held. 
One dealt with the possibilities of 
developing Mental Hygiene through 
state societies. Another group con- 
tinued the discussion of the teacher 
and her place in Mental Hygiene 
work. They stressed the need of bet- 
ter training, more intelligent super- 
vision and the need of visiting teach- 
er work in smaller communities. An- 
other group held a very lively dis- 
cussion on the Mental Hygiene val- 
ues in adult education and the fourth 
group discussed the place and oppor- 
tunities of the courts and correction- 
al institution in dealing with the in- 
dividual problem child. 

The whole program was marked 
by papers very carefully prepared 
and through them ran a note indicat- 
ing a very broad and tolerant point 
of view, which brought comments 
from many who attended. The ses- 
sions were well attended, averaging 
around three hundred. 

Frederick H. Allen, 


Chairman. 


DIVISION VIII—ORGANIZATION 
OF SOCIAL FORCES 


The program for Division VIII was 
arranged by Rowland Haynes, Chair- 
man. He was, however, unable to at- 
tend the Conference, and this report 
is being made by the secretary. 
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The program was unusually jp. 
clusive in its range of types of Social 
forces that were discussed, National 
state, «city, and special aspects of 
social work were within the range of 
the program. 

The first meeting dealt with “meas. 
uring social work results for aq. 
ministrative purposes.” The first 
paper under this heading was pre. 
sented by Raymond Clapp, Diree. 
tor of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland. He spoke of the use made 
in Cleveland of the studies of income 
and expenditure that were made ip 
the year 1924. The study showed 
that Cleveland was low in its tay 
support of social work and the per. 
centage of endowment. As a result 
special efforts were made and in the 
year 1928 the proportion of each of 
these types of income to the total 
was much increased. 

Special studies in the field of pub- 
lic health nursing had enabled the 
organizations to get cost payment 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company for visits made to their 
clients. Studies of geographical dis- 
tribution of nursing visits had ep- 
abled them to equalize the load and 
reduce the cost of operation. These 
are but samples of what can be done 
with research applied to social work 
and they point out the necessity of 
having actual studies as a basis for 
sound improvement. 

Mr. Wayne McMillen, director of 
the Registration of Social Statistics, 
a project financed jointly by the Asso- 
ciation of Community Chests and 
Councils and the University of Chi- 
cago, spoke on “Discovering New 
Tools of Measurement”. A brief out- 
line was given of the work for the 
year 1928. Special charts and demon- 
strations were made in the field of 
family relief in Chicago, showing the 


‘various pictures that can be given 


of family case work in Chicago as 
a result of the studies made there 
during the year 1928. It would be 
possible for Chicago to make use of 
these as the basis for plans that look 
toward changes that may be deemed 
desirable. When the charts are com- 
pleted, the same type of information 
will be available for all of the cities 
that participated in the study. Fur- 
ther, comparative results from dif- 
ferent communities will be available. 
A chart showing the amount of pub- 
lic health nursing in twenty-eight 
cities was exhibited and revealed an 
astonishing difference in the amount 
of nursing per thousand population 
that was available in each of these 
cities. 

On the second day of the Confer- 
ence, four group discussion meetings 
were scheduled. Unfortunately, it 
was impossible for Mr. Bedinger to 
be present at the discussion on State 
Conferences, owing to a conflict in his 
program. The other meetings were 
well attended and the discussions 
generally participated in. As the 
secretary was unable to attend more 
than one of these, his report will have 
to be on the Contribution of Local 
Conferences of Social Work. Mr. 
John F. Hall had carefully planned 
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this meeting by obtaining information 
from as many Cities as possible where 
such conferences had been held. These 
conferences are of considerable va- 
riety, from the three day conference 
which is organized formally to regu- 
larly scheduled single meetings which 
extend over a period of some time. 
There are also the intensive study of 
institutes of three or five days led 
by one person. A unique series of 
conferences are those held in Wichita, 
where there are regular luncheon 
meetings at which special topics are 
discussed, books for social workers 
reviewed, or persons prominent in so- 
cial work given an opportunity to 
speak to the social workers and others 
in the community. The attendance 
at these ranges from thirty to a 
hundred. 

On Monday, July 1, community 
fund services were discussed by Mr. 
C. M. Bookman and Mr. Allen T. 
Burns, the former speaking on “The 
Place of Community Chests in Human 
Relations” and the latter on “The 
Achievements of Community Chests 
outside the field of Social Work”. 

Mr. Bookman’s scholarly paper 
pointed not only to the need of re- 
search in the field of human relation- 
ship but the opportunity that has been 
opened by the vast increases in 
knowledge in all fields that have to 
do with human beings within the past 
few years. He emphasized the re- 
sponsibility of Community Chests in 
providing every facility possible to 
research projects, making the social 
agencies available for any laboratory 
material that it is possible for them 
to furnish. He considers the Com- 
munity Chest one of the important 
links in the chain of human progress, 
with educational responsibilities of 
greater concern to the human wel- 
fare than its financial responsibility. 

Mr. Burns pointed out that Com- 
munity Chests have succeeded in in- 
teresting laymen in social work to 
a greater extent than ever before. 
Their first interest was, perhaps, in 
many cases financial, but from this 
they soon have come to a realization 
that the finances were after all only 
a means of furnishing social work, 
and they have inevitably turned to a 
realization of the importance of social 
work and its development. Secondly, 
the Community Chests are aiding 
in inventing terms for stating social 
work. This is being done largely 
through the registration of Social 
Statistics, in which the Association of 
Community Chests and Councils is 
participating. For the first time in 
the history of social work a consid- 
erable number of cities have been 
studying the problem of comparable 
classifications, and the reporting of 
all of the work through one channel. 
When this work is fully developed, it 
will be possible to explain social work 
and make it a part of the vocabulary 
of school children and others, even as 
health information is available at this 
time. Third, the Community Chests 
are engaged in a study of corporation 
contributions, a matter that is be- 
coming annually of greater impor- 
tance to social work because of the 
Tapid spread of nationally owned 
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businesses of all types in local com- 
munities. The fourth achievement 
outside the field of social work is 
that of restoring in a number of com- 
munities a solidarity that had some- 
how been lost. The Community Chest 
represents, in many communities, the 
one community-wide effort in which 
all groups are willing to unite. Po- 
litical, racial, denominational, and 
other rivalries sink into secondary im- 
portance when the Community Chest 
and its appeal is presented. 

On July 2, two papers were pre- 
sented on methods for making a 
state conference of social work more 
effective, one by Judge C. F. Hall, 
State Board of Control, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and the other by J. H. 
Rainwater, secretary of the Com- 
munity Welfare Council, San Diego. 
Both emphasized the value state con- 
ferences can be to the social work of 
the community. Mr. Hall had made 
a study of activities of conferences 
in all of the states of the Union. Mr. 
Rainwater spoke particularly from 
the point of view of the very success- 
ful state conference in California. It 
was agreed that a year-round pro- 
gram for the state conference is high- 
ly desirable, but to do this it is nec- 
essary to have available the services 
of an efficient secretary. 

State regional conferences, under 
the state conference, have proved 
highly successful, because there will 
always be a considerable number of 
persons engaged in social work, both 
lay and professional, who will not 
attend conferences that are even one 
or two hundred miles away from their 
homes. 

The final meeting of the Division 
was held July 3, and considered the 
work of the council of social agencies. 
The speakers were William Hodson, 
executive secretary of the Welfare 
Council of New York and Charles 
C. Stillman, professor of social 
administration, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. Although the final 
meeting on the last day of the Con- 
ference, it was well attended and the 
discussions showed great interest in 
this subject. Both speakers showed 
that social work is complicated at 
present; diversity is inevitable. So- 
cial work can never be considered by 
itself, but must be integrated with 
other agencies in the community, in- 
cluding particularly the _ schools, 
courts, churches, and public adminis- 
trative bodies. It is inevitable that 
social work should develop piece- 
meal, with emphasis one time here 
and another time there. The time has 
now arrived when by means of re- 
search, showing the inadequacy and 
strength of present activities, new 
alignments can be made that will 
produce better results. 

The audience was particularly in- 
terested in the ways and means of 
getting information regarding the 
kind of work social agencies are 
doing, and developing plans with 
these as a basis. Surveys or research 
activities may be carried on by spe- 
cialists from national agencies, or by 
other specialists employed for the 
purpose. A special point was made 
of the desirability in small communi- 
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ties of having studies. Communities 
where there are no social workers 
trained in investigation may be un- 
willing to pay the expenses of ex- 
perts from the outside. Something 
could be achieved by local studies 
made by laymen, even if such studies 
lack the expert point of view. They 
do serve a purpose in that they ac- 
quaint the layman with what is be- 
ing done. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that it would be advisable, be- 
fore such information was made use 
of as the basis for new social agen- 
cies or development of new facilities 
an expert should be called in as a 
consultant because social work is a 
specialized field and one where in- 
formation is developing rapidly and 
improving constantly. 

Further, the importance of working 
with groups of allied agencies and 
patience in dealing with local prob- 
lems was brought out. 


Edwin G. Eklund, 
Secretary. 


DIVISION IX—PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


(Note—Because of the illness of 
Mr. Louis H. Putnam, who was ap- 
pointed by the Division Chairman of 
the meeting to make the report, we 
regret that it is not possible to in- 
clude a report.) 


DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 


The program of Division X em- 
braced a wider sector than usually 
falls within the social interests of the 
immigrant. It addressed itself first to 
the limitless field of unadjusted peo- 
ples and second to problems uniquely 
characteristic of the life of trans- 
planted peoples. It aimed first to 
outline community problems; then 
to fill in with information from first- 
hand authorities; to present new facts 
uncovered by recent studies; and fi- 
nally to interpret the situation not 
only from the angle of social prob- 
lems but also from the point of view 
of representatives of the people being 
studied. 

Thus Mexicans in the United States, 
their struggles to find work, the rise 
of their communities, and their suc- 
cesses and failures in the advance- 
ment of living, was the subject of the 
opening session. Dr. Robert McLeah 
of Los Angeles who has_ worked 
among these people for fifteen years 
ably presented the general situation. 
He then gave what could be called a 
“close-up” of the Mexicans as work- 
ers in California. The rotation of 
jobs, and the unending “stage- 
coachlike” changes which Mexican 
families must follow to earn even a 
meagre livelihood were as astonish- 
ing as they were new to the eastern 
delegates. We had expected that Dr. 
Moises Saenz, an eminent Mexican 
educator, would speak on the social- 
economic conditions surrounding Mex- 
ican people at home, but shortly be- 
fore the Conference opened Dr. Saenz 
was compelled to cancel his promise 
because of urgent official business in 
Mexico City. We were fortunate 
however in having two recent first- 
hand studies, the one on distribution, 
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the other on adjustments. Miss Annie 
Clo Watson of San Antonio traced the 
distribution northward of men and 
families entering at the border “Port” 
of Laredo and redirected through the 
“Enganches” of San Antonio in a 
summary of an investigation which 
had been made between four cities. 
The second gave a picture of the so- 
cial changes which are discernible in 
the ideas and the home-ways of Mex- 
ican families after they have become 
settled in a northern city. 


The second session continued the 
subject of Mexican immigration. The 
vivid portrayal by Professor Hand- 
man of the University of Texas, of 
the labor production conditions af- 
flicting Texas were startling. Both 
he and Mr. Leifur Magnusson of the 
Washington Bureau of the League of 
Nations argued for an international 
control of Mexican migration. 


Tracing historically the develop- 
ment of the bi-lateral treaty plan for 
the protection of workers in countries 
not their own, he showed how such 
method of international control of 
migrations is steadily gaining ground. 
Professor Handman argued that a 
reduction and direction of Mexican 
immigration is necessary to preserve 
the economic future of the south-west 
showing how the very. growers who 
call loudest for cheap labor and more 
cheap labor are thereby undercutting 
the very stability and security in pro- 
duction they so urgently desire. 


The third session was devoted to 
that large company of unadjusted 
peoples so little known to most social 
workers—the “suppressed peoples of 
America”—the American Indians. 
We thought this was introducing a 
new subject before the Conference 
until “Uncle Alec” later assured us 
that the social needs of the American 
Indians had been urgently presented 
at the Conference of 1887. With Mr. 
Lewis Meriam of Washington, D. C., 
director of the recent Indian Survey 
and Mr. Henry Roe Cloud, pres.dent 
of the Indian Institute, himself a 
Winnebago, the Division heard two of 
the best informed men in the country 
on this subject. Mr. Meriam ex- 
plained that there are two hundred 
different tribes or “nations”, speak- 
ing different languages, located in 
twenty different states. He said that 
the great problem is how to set in mo- 
tion those social forces by which the 
American Indians may be enabled to 
work out of the Federal Paternalistic 
supervision, too often amounting to 
a rigid military system, which has 
prevailed so long,—into a natural ad- 
justment to the life of the modern 
world “like any other people.” And 
he told us that it is a social worker’s 
job and a challenging one. He de- 
scribed the impossibility of accom- 
plishing social adjustments for com- 
plete communities of people by any 
standard pattern administered from 
desks in Washington. 

Mr. Cloud described with splendid 
eloquence that what the Indian needs 
most is “to be released, a release for 
his personality, release from subju- 
gation; a human being to be aided 
toward his own development.” As a 
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famous Indian chief once put it, “He 
needs the right to make his own mis- 
takes instead of having others make 
them for him.” 

This session aroused great interest. 
In the discussion which followed a 
motion was made from the audience 
that the National Conference send a 
telegram of appreciation to Mr. 
Rhoads and to Mr. Scattergood for 
their public-spirited acceptance of 
President Hoover’s request that they 
head the United States Indian Serv- 
ice. Later this proposal was approved 
by the Executive Committee and 
unanimously adopted at the closing 
luncheon session of the Conference. 
Also the Division voted to request the 
Executive Committee to create a sec- 
tion or committee on the Social Prob- 
lems of Indians which should execute 
a program for the 1930 Conference. 

To some there may seem an ironical 
twist to the fact that it should be the 
Division on the Immigrant which has 
sought to place a new sense of respon- 
sibility for the solution of the press- 
ing social problem of the American 
Indian upon the consciences of trained 
social workers. However, to the stu- 
dent of the sociology of transplanted 
communities, there appears nothing 
incongruous in it. For the similari- 
ties in social situation between the un- 
adjusted foreign communities and the 
socially subjugated Indian communi- 
ties are marked and interesting. 

The throes of social transition be- 
ing experienced by yet another 
people were made real in the next ses- 
sion which was on the problems of 
Oriental American young people. The 
inhibitions and the social conflicts 
surrounding the ambitious young 
Americans of Oriental parentage 
were ably set forth in a brief paper 
by Miss Martha Chickering of Berke- 
ley. Dr. Akagi of Los Angeles spoke 
from the point of view of the Japan- 
ese Americans while Mr. Lee of San 
Francisco represented the Chinese- 
American young people. These elo- 
quent young men made us realize that 
it is socially disastrous to attempt to 
force whole communities to “dwell in 


social isolation.” 

In connection with Division X a 
dinner was given in ‘Chinatown by 
the Conference of the International 


Institutes of Y. W. C. A’s. One hun- 
dred and fifty Conference delegates 
sat down with a hundred and fifty 
Japanese and Chinese guests to a de- 
licious Oriental dinner for the avowed 
purpose of cultivating one another’s 
acquaintance. It was arranged so 
that their chief entertainment was to 
be conversation with each _ other. 
This opportunity to meet and converse 
with representatives of the finest Jap- 
anese and Chinese residents of the 
city will remain for many eastern 
delegates as “the feature” of the 
Conference. 

The final session of the Division 
was too packed to satisfy the hearers 
of the three stimulating papers given. 
In discussing the need for social vis- 
ion in naturalization matters Profes- 
sor Sophonisba Breckinridge used as 
illustration, the social consequences 
to women in their change of status by 
marriage and in the consequent ac- 


quisition or loss of citizenship, Fo]. 
lowing this Mr. Constantine Panyn. 
zio’s paper on the changing attitudes 
in America toward “citizenship by 
adoption’ was penetrating. 

The Filipino migration had the 
final hour of the Division’s program 
and, like the period given to the na. 
turalization situation, deserved an ep. 
tire session for itself. The migra. 
tions between United States territo. 
ries of people who are ethnologically 
different from the racial “stocks” aj. 
ready here — present a_ problem 
unique as it is difficult. 

Dr. Emory Bogardus of Los An- 
geles declared that “he who would 
know the Filipino immigrant must 
study him as a product of four major 
cultures,” for “in him the East and 
West have met.” Dr. Bogardus 
traced what he terms the race rela- 
tions cycle beginning with sympa- 
thetic curiosity in strangers evidently 
away from home through seven stages 
culminating in antagonisms, ill-will 
and unfavorable reactions by the Gov- 


ernment of the immigrant’s home 
country, by the home _ people,—and 
even to the next generation. He 


pointed out that although at the mo- 
ment the number of Filipino people 
in the United States is not large, es- 
timated at not over 75,000,—the Fili- 
pino new-comers were passing 
through this “race relations cycle.” 
The annual influx thus far is only 
10,000, but “it is the million or two 
who might come which disturbs or- 
ganized labor.” 

With the Filipino, as with the 
Porto Rican, and native-born Hawai- 
ian, no immigration machinery can 
sift or restrict this migration because 
their status is that of a citizen. The 
United States public health provisions 
constitute the only inspection which 
may be exercised. Add to this the 
fact that attractive posters are find- 
ing their way into Manila and in 
towns of the Islands urging young 
people to try it in the States, no so- 
cial insight is needed for one to grasp 
the immensity of the problems al- 
ready in the making which like the 
Mexican immigration have followed 
on the heels of the restrictive immi- 
gration act of 1924, 

Dr. Bogardus ended by proposing 
a method by which this newest of the 
migrations might be controlled with- 
out committing the offense of “declar- 
ing the Filipino to be an alien”, which 
would place him where automatically 
he is excluded. “To be denied inde- 
pendence is bad enough, but to be ex- 
cluded also is to have insult added to 
injury.” 

Edith Terry Bremer 
Chairman. 


DIVISION XI—PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 


Division XI held its first session 
jointly with the Committee on Rela- 
tions with Social Agencies of the 
National Association of Legal Aid 
Organizations. Professional _ stand- 
ards of social work as applied to 
chests and councils, publicity work 
and legal aid clinics were discussed. 
Mrs. Conrad of the Council of Social 
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Agencies in New Orleans presented 
the problems involved in training 
executives for councils and chests. 
She advocated that the prerequisites 
for such training be eligibility for 
senior membership in the American 
Association of Social Workers. Social 
workers who have had experience as 
executives in social agencies would 
furnish excellent material for such 
training courses. Women should be 
trained for such positions as well as 
men, 

Mr. Stillman in discussing social 
work publicity advocated the coordi- 
nation of emotional appeal with an 
intellectual approach. An ideal for 
social work may be found in recent 
success in popularizing scientific ma- 
terial. Publicity is a means, and the 
end must always be kept in mind. 

Dean Miller of the Law School of 
the University of Southern California 
discussed the Legal Aid Clinic which 
has been started in Los Angeles. Field 
work in this clinic is to be made a 
required course at the University. 
The director of such a clinic must 
know and stand for the _ highest 
of social work. Dean Miller raised 
standards of the legal profession and 
a number of questions: Who is eli- 
gible for services? What fees are 
to be paid? He suggested that the 
long period of apprenticeship of law- 
yers after they graduate is respon- 
sible, in part, for the lack of a social 
point of view. 

The next meeting of the division 
was devoted to “Methods of Raising 


, 


Professional Standards”. 

Mrs. Harriet J. Eliel discussed the 
California bill which purposed to raise 
standards in public social work. The 
registration feature was not made 
mandatory but it was hoped that all 
workers would register, Labor was 
opposed to the bill on the ground that 
social work would be limited to Uni- 
versity graduates and those who at 
present held positions would be 
turned out. There were differences of 
opinions between the social workers 
of Southern and Northern California 
as to whether registration for public 
offices should be mandatory and 
whether all employed in social work 
at present should be included as 
registered social workers. The funda- 
mental difficulty, Mrs. Eliel said, is 
the lack of standards for judging who 
is a social worker. A number of 
amendments were made in the legis- 
lature. The three years of experience 
on salary was amended so as to in- 
clude Roman Catholic sisters. Only 
relief workers, medical social workers 
and juvenile court workers were in- 
cluded in the bill and the examina- 
tion before 1936 was to be based on 
reading lists and was to test person- 
ality and judgment, rather than 
training. 


The chief difficulties were that the. 
bill was presented by the League of 
Women Voters and the committee of 
social workers was appointed so late 
that many social workers felt they 
had not been consulted. Again the 
Policy of enlarging the powers of a 
state department arouses opposition 
a8 a general principle. Mrs. Eliel 
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feels that the social workers must 
now study the situation and draft 
their own bill. 


Mr. Lurie discussed the problem of 
civil service. He felt that the grad- 
ual improvement in public service 
is an indication of a development of 
professional standards. However, in 
comparing public social work with the 
entire field of private social work one 
finds few outstanding examples. 


While the objective of civil serv- 
ice reform is to bring proper person- 
nel into public service and safeguard 
public interest, there are numerous 
instances where this is not accom- 
plished. 

A more detailed definition of jobs 
along the lines of national job analy- 
sis studies, the removal of civil serv- 
ice boards from political control, the 
development of a public opinion op- 
posed to the exploitation of social 
work positions are factors in civil 
service reform. 

Classifications of jobs made by the 
present incumbents usually fail be- 
cause of the type of civil service em- 
ployee. Mr. Lurie estimates that 
there are few members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers 
among this group of public service 
employees. 

The relative merits of competitive 
examination and administrative ap- 
pointment were discussed. Competi- 
tive examinations vary greatly. Non- 
assembled examinations and the re- 
moval of residence qualifications were 
advocated. Technical advisers for ex- 
amination boards and for grading 
papers are advantages. 

Social workers at large need a 
greater appreciation of the validity 
of social work. Private agencies, 
schools, vocational bureaus and chap- 
ters of the American Association of 
Social Workers should assist in de- 
veloping the appreciation. 

The last session of the Division con- 
sidered “Education for Social Work”. 
Dr. Peixotto of the University of 
California stressed the broad general 
educational background necessary for 
social work training. The standards 
of the profession are raised through 
higher educational requirements. 
There is a trend toward graduate 
courses and two years should be the 
minimum. Personality tests in ad- 
dition to the degree were advocated 
so that a healthy human view of life 
may be held by each social worker. 

Questions raised regarding the fac- 
ulty had to do with their academic 
and social work equipment’ and 
whether they were full time or part 
time. 

In addition Dr. Peixotto stressed 
the fact that people who are worth 
training are worth something to the 
community and should receive ade- 
quate compensation in the field. She 
decried any tendency to _ consider 
social work positions as jobs in which 
one had to make a great sacrifice 
financially. 

Mrs. John Glenn read Mr. Pettit’s 
paper. Mr. Pettit, in discussing the 
integration of the curriculum, 
stressed the need for discovering gen- 
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eric social work as opposed to specific 
social work. In social case work prog- 
ress has been made in distinguishing 
generic from specific social case work. 
We still have to ascertain the funda- 
mentals of generic social work. Mr. 
Pettit discussed certain steps which 
had been taken at the New York 
School of Social Work to accomplish 
this result. 
Walter W. Pettit, 
Vice-Chairman. 


DIVISION XII—EDUCATION AL 
PUBLICITY 


(Reported by & member of the com- 
mittee of the Division) 

With the Conference itself as clin- 
ical material, a group of critical ob- 
servers of chairmen, discussion lead- 
ers, speakers and audiences held a 
clinic on meetings in Division XII. 
Becoming quite specific in their effort 
to determine what makes a meeting 
go, the “discussants” brought the 
chairman down from too high a perch 
and demonstrated that talk was more 
general and free when he sat inform- 
ally on the edge of a platform that 
had been designed for impressiveness 
rather than intimacy. The talk ranged 
from the hall itself and the architec- 
ture of auditoriums in general to 
methods of dealing with irrelevancies, 
long-windedness and chairmen se- 
lected for their importance or knowl- 
edge of the subject matter and not 
for ability to preside or lead discus- 
sion. 

Another phase of the problem of 
good meetings was the subject of the 
most popular Division XII session 
called a “Public Speaking Clinic”. 
This was a joint meeting with the 
Division on Industrial Problems in 
which four speakers on old age pen- 
sions gave ten minute talks designed 
for particular audiences. Arnold Per- 
stein, Associate in Public Speaking at 
the University of California, criti- 
cized the content of each speech for 
appropriateness, organization of the 
subject matter, interest and effective- 
ness in serving a purpose. The speak- 
ers demonstrated admirably the wide 
differences in handling the subject 
demanded by the varied audiences 
which included a church group, a leg- 
islative committee and a Rotary club. 
Owen Lovejoy brought the actual au- 
dience into the spirit of the imagined 
Rotary Club by pinning a placard 
labeled “Owen” to his coat lapel and 
bringing the “members” to their feet 
to sing “our national anthem, Sweet 
Adaline.” 

The social worker has a stake in 
politics, as Mr. Hodson declared at 
the closing general session and he is 
badly in need of a technique when he 
comes up against politicians. Two 
bond issue campaigns, one in Penn- 
sylvania, and the other in the city of 
Cleveland were described under the 
title “Arousing Voters to Action.” 
In both instances, thorough under- 
standing of the political situation and 
the strategy of local politicians was 
the necessary basis for campaign 
plans. 

Evart G. Routzahn, 
Chairman. 
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(Continued from Page 2 
DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 


Chairman: Paul L. Benjamin, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Vice-Chairman: Anna F. Kempshall, 
New York. 
Secretary: Francis H. McLean, New 
York. 
Term Expires 1930 
Harriet E. Anderson, New York. 
W. S. Bixby, Nashville, Tenn. 
Lucia B. Clow, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Helen W. Hanchette, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Nell Scott, Pittsburgh. 
Gertrude Vaile, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Term Expires 1931 
Mary F. Bogue, Newark. 
Josephine Brown, New York. 
Cora Jacobs, Madison, Wis. 
Anna F. Kempshall, New York. 
Mary Russell, Memphis, Tenn. 
Eva Smill, New Orleans, La. 
Term Expires 1932 
Jessie F. Sutton, Chicago. 
Paul L. Benjamin, Louisville, Ky. 
Ruth Fitzsimons, Seattle. 
Clarence A. Pretzer, Scranton, Pa. 
Jesse M. Lukens, Brockton, Mass. 
Caroline M. Bedford, St. Louis, Mo. 


DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Reverend Frederic Sieden- 
burg, Chicago, Illinois. 

Vice-chairman: Reverend F. 
Johnson, New York. 

Secretary: John B. Andrews, New 
York. 


Ernest 


Term Expires 1930 
Eleanor Copenhaver, Chicago. 
Emil Frankel, Trenton, N. J. 
Mrs. R. F. Halleck, Louisville. 
Florence Kelley, New York. 
John A. Lapp, Milwaukee. 
Laura Parker, New York. 
Jesse O. Thomas, Atlanta. 


Term Expires 1931 
John B. Andrews, New York. 
Katherine P. Edson, San Francisco. 
John A. Fitch, New York. 
A. A. Heist, Denver. 
Paul U. Kellogg, New York. 
Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago.- 


Term Expires 1932 
Mary Anderson, Washington. 
Lucy Carner, New York. 
Elizabeth Christman, Chicago. 
Paul Douglas, Chicago. 
Oliver A. Friedman, Milwaukee. 
Alice Hamilton, Boston. 
Leifur Magnusson, Washington. 
Natalie Matthews, Washington. 
Elwood McGrady, Washington. 
Mabel A. Strong, Boston. 


DIVISION VI—NEIGHBORHOOD 
AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Chairman: Mrs. Robert A. Woods, 
San Diego. 

Vice-Chairman: John L. Elliot, New 
York. 

Secretary: Clarence Perry, New York. 

Term Expires 1930 

Grace E. Chaffee, Iowa City. 

Robbins Gilman, Minneapolis. 

R. Maurice Moss, Baltimore. 

Elmer Scott, Dallas, Texas. 

Eva Whiting White, Boston. 


Term Expires 1931 
Jane Addams, Chicago. 
LeRoy E. Bowman, New York. 
Irene Farnham Conrad, New Orleans. 
Corinne Fonde, Houston, Texas. 


Term Expires 1932 
Ethel Richardson Allen, Los Angeles. 
Elizabeth Ashe, San Francisco. 
George A. Bellamy, Cleveland. 
Charles C. Cooper, Pittsburgh. 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, New York. 
Paul U. Kellogg, New York. 
E. C. Lindeman, New York. 
Mary E. McDowell, Chicago. 
J. H. Montgomery, Richmond. 
Lea D. Taylor, Chicago. 


DIVISION VII—MENTAL 


HYGIENE 
Chairman: Bertha Reynolds, New 
York. 
Vice-Chairman: Henry Schumacher, 
Cleveland. 


Secretary: Maida Soloman, Boston. 


Term Expires 1930 
Herbert Chamberlain, Minneapolis. 
Almena Dawley, Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth Dexter, Newark. 
E. Van Norman Emery, Los Angeles. 
Grace Marcus, New York. 
Christine Robb, New York. 
Sarah Swift, New York. 

Term Expires 1931 
Sylvia Allen, Charleston, S. C. 
Hester B. Crutcher, New Haven, Conn 
Sarah Ivins, New York. 
Nancy Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bradford J. Murphey, Colorado 

Springs. 

Emerson A. North, Cincinnati. 
E. Perry, Dallas. 
George Stevenson, New York. 

Term Expires 1932 
Edith Burleigh, Los Angeles. 
Adeline Dewey, Boston. 
Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago 
June J. Joslyn, Seattle. 
Dr. Paul Kubitschek, St. Louis. 
Jeanette Regensburg, New York. 
Florence Sytey, New Orleans 


DIVISION VITI—ORGANIZATION 
OF SOCIAL FORCES 


Chairman: David Holbrook, New 
York. 

Vice-Chairman: Louise Clevenger, St. 
Paul. 


Secretary: Pierce Atwater, Wichita. 
Term Expires 1930 
C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati. 
Roy M. Cushman, Boston. 
Robert W. Kelso, St. Louis. 
Howard Odum, Chapel Hill. 
Elizabeth Webster, Chicago. 
Term Expires 1931 
Otto F. Bradley, Minneapolis. 
Raymond Clapp, Cleveland. 
Mrs. George H. Clarke, Los Angeles. 
Arthur Dunham, Philadelphia. 
Mary Stotsenberg, Louisville. 
Term Expires 1932 
William F. Higby, San Francisco. 
William Hodson, New York. 
Henry Levy, Dallas, Texas. 
Mabel E. Pierson, Plainfield, N. J. 
A. W. MeMillen, Chicago. 
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DIVISION IX—PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman. Richard K. Conant, Bos. 
ton. 
Vice-Chairman: John L. Gillin, Mag. 
ison, Wis. 
“7 L. H. Putnam, Providence 
Me 2 ‘ 
Term Expires 1930 
Herman Adler, Chicago, 
Frank Bane, Richmond. 
Grube B. Cornish, Augusta. 
Louise Cottrell, Evanston, Illinois, 
H. Ida Curry, New York. 
Emil Frankel, Trenton. 
William C. Headrick, Nashville. 
A. Percy Paget, Winnipeg. 
L. H. Putnam, Providence, R. I. 
Term Expires 1931 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, Boston. 
Amy S. Braden, San Francisco. 
John A. Brown, Indianapolis. 
William J. Ellis, Trenton, N. J. 
John L. Gillin, Madison, Wis. 
Charles H. Johnson, A!bany, N. Y, 
James S. Lakin, Charleston, W. Va. 
Term Expires 1932 
A. L. Bowen, Springfield, Illinois, 
Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis. 
Grace Abbott, Washington. 
Anna L. Saylor, Sacramento. 
Blanche LaDu, St. Paul. 
Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Harrisburg. 
Lineoln Frost, Lincoln. 
George S. Wilson, Washington. 
Frank E. Kimball, Jefferson City, 


DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 
Chairman: Adena Miller Rich, Chi- 


cago. 
Vice-Chairman: Ida Hull, Boston. 
Secretary: Grace Love, San Francis- 
co. 
Term Expires 1930 
Georgia Ely, Boston. 
Mary McDowell, Chicago. 
Leifur Magnusson, Washington. 
Adena Miller Rich, Chicago. 
Ruth Crawford Mitchell, Pittsburgh. 
Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta. 
Aghavnie Yeghenian, New York. 
Term Expires 1931 
Edith Abbott, Chicago. 
Sophonisba P, Breckinridge, Chicago. 
Herbert A. Miller, Columbus. 
Bruce Mohler, Washington. 
Philip Parsons, Eugene. 
Cecilia Razovsky, New York. 
Marion Schibsby, New York. 
Term Expires 1932 
Jane Addams, Chicago. 
Edith Terry Bremer, New York. 
Florence Cassidy, New York. 
Robert McLean, Los Angeles. 
Max Handman, Austin, Texas. 
Lewis Meriam, Washington. 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Boston. 
Lea Taylor, Chicago. 
Ruth Larned, New York. 
Elsie Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 


DIVISION XI—PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 
Chairman: Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis. 
Vice-Chairman: Joanna C. Colcord, 

New York. 

Secretary: Rose McHugh, Washington 
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Term Expires 1930 


c. C. Carstens, New York. 

Dorothea de Schweinitz, Philadelphia. 
Philip A. Parsons, Eugene. 
Arthur J. Todd, Evanston, Illinois. 
Gertrude Vaile, Chapel Hill. 


Term Expires 1931 


Henriette S. Additon, New York. 
F. Stuart Chapin, New York. 
Elizabeth Dixon, Chicago. 
Cecil C. North, Columbus. 
Kenneth L. M. Pray, Philadelphia. 
Term Expires 1932 
Henry M. Busch, Cleveland. 
Martha A. Chickering, Piedmont, Cal. 
Bessie McClenahan, Los Angeles. 
Jesse F. Steiner, New Orleans. 
Walter West, New York. 


DIVISION XII—EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICITY 


Chairman: Charles C. Stillman, Co- 
lumbus. 
Vice-Chairman: Mary Ross, New 
York. 


Secretary: Edwin C. Jones, Chicago. 


Term Expires 1930 
Paul Bliss, St. Louis. 
Homer W. Borst, New York. 
Louise Clevenger, St. Paul. 
Bernard C. Roloff, Chicago. 
Mary Swain Routzahn, New York. 
Term Expires 1931 
Louise Franklin Bache, New York. 
Thomas Devine, Memphis. 
Olga Gunkle, Denver. 
Robert Horan, Louisville. 
Term Expires 1932 


Evart G. Routzahn, New York. 
H. L. White, Boston. 

Virginia R. Wing, Cleveland. 
Ralph J. Reed, Omaha. 

Chester H. Rowell, Berkeley. 


“WANTED—YOUR SUGGESTIONS” 


An experiment which it is hoped 
will be of interest to the members of 
the Conference and of value to those 
in charge of future programs of the 
Conference was initiated at San Fran- 
cisco. It is an attempt to secure from 
as many Conference members as pos- 
sible an expression of opinion on what 
subjects they would like to have pre- 
sented on Conference programs. A 
leaflet giving a series of suggestive 
topics for each Division with an op- 
portunity for making further sugges- 
tions was distributed at the time of 
registration at San Francisco and has 
since been mailed to all members who 
were unable to attend this year’s 
meeting. 


NOMINATIONS FOR 1931 


Conference members are asked to 
send in their nominations for officers 
for 1930-1931. Such nominations may 
be addressed to the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Nominations, the Confer- 
ence Office, 277 E. Long Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Officers to be elected 
at the meeting in Boston, June 8& to 
14, are: President, First Vice Presi- 
dent, Second Vice-President, Third 
Vice-President and five members of 
the Executive Committee to serve for 
a term of three years. 


A MESSAGE FROM 
DR. VAN WATERS 
(Continued from page 1) 
comes from these usual effects of the 
mobilization of masses of men and 
women. We learn also that there is 
continuity in research, that progress 
can be measured, that some problems 
are solvable, that scientific scrutiny 
of results is compatible with moral 
earnestness; we learn in short that 
we belong to a profession. The most 
valuable lesson is that of continuity. 
It is this aspect that a conference of 
Social Work should keep alive. 

Your President urges therefore all 
new members to realize that they 
have joined, not a meeting, but a vital 
organization that links them to their 
unseen co-workers. Having joined, 
they should remain permanently re- 
lated to the purposes of the Confer- 
ence, whether it meets in a place con- 
veniently near, or in Pullyalup, Wash- 
ington. Social workers need a Na- 
tional consciousness. The first step 
in the attainment is to become confer- 
ence-minded. 

The business end of the organiza- 
tion is most efficiently carried on by 
our Secretary, Mr. Howard Knight, 
and his staff, so the President has lit- 
tle to do, but to greet you, wish you 
well, and exhort you to come to Bos- 
ton, June 8-14, 1930. If you can not 
come, do not drop your membership; 
on the contrary reflect that the actual 
meeting is but the outward and visi- 
ble sign. 

Fér example, there are the pieces 
of social research going on in this 
country year by year, the results of 
which are given at the Conference, 
and printed in the Proceedings. There 
are the new problems stated, the new 
challenges given, the old wrecks of 
thinking and procedure carted out to 
be dumped. In a changing world you 
must be a changing social worker, and 
must therefore shift your attention 
from the problems raised in San Fran- 
cisco in 1929 to those of Boston, 1930, 
Minneapolis in 1931, and ——? 1982. 

MIRIAM VAN WATERS, 
President, 1930 
Los Angeles Juvenile Court 


THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 
(Continued from page 3) 


dominant note could possibly charac- 
terize it. There was, however, a gen- 
eral impression throughout the Con- 
ference that, while social workers are 
acutely aware of wrongs to be 
righted, they realize that social work 
is not predominantly a reform pro- 
gram or a propagandist movement or 
an outlet for charitable impulses. It 
is all of these in turn but it has found 
itself as an established activity for 
meeting well-defined community 
needs. The distinction is not always 
easily made, but this Conference pro- 
vided evidence that social workers are 
more concerned with their own re- 
sponsibilities for leadership and con- 
structive achievement than they are 
with urging the performance of duty 
upon other groups and individuals. 


1S 


THE NEW PROGRAM 


COMMITTEE 


At the annual business session of 
the Conference in San Francisco, the 
constitutional amendment  reorgan- 
izing the Program Committee of the 
Conference was adopted as recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee 
in the May Bulletin. The new Execu- 
tive Committee elected the following 
Program Committee at its meeting on 
July 3: 

Term to Expire in 1930 


Harry L. Lurie, Chicago. 
Julia C. Lathrop, Rockford, Illinois. 


Term to Expire in 1931 


Almena Dawley, Philadelphia 
Robert F. Keegan, New York. 


Term to Expire in 1932 


Irene Farnham Conrad, New Orleans. 
Shelby M. Harrison, New York. 

Hereafter two new members to 
serve for three years will be elected 
annually. The new Program Com- 
mittee will hold its first meeting ear- 
ly in the fall. 

The new committee will have sev- 
eral functions. One is to receive sug- 
gestions of worthwhile subject mat- 
ter for presentation or discussion on 
Conference programs (from any per- 
son interested) and pass these sug- 
gestions on to the proper Division or 
Associate Group of the Conference. 
It will also search the field of social 
work to discover subjects that need 
study and discussion and try to ar- 
range to have these studies made. 


Do you know of any research in the 
field of social work the results of 
which ought to be of interest to so- 
cial workers? Are you or any mem- 
ber of your staff carrying on some 
experiment that might help some 
other social worker? Has some par- 
ticularly fine piece of work come to 
your attention? Is there some ques- 
tion which you believe needs further 
study? If so, please let the Confer- 
ence office know about it, so that the 
Program Committee may have the 
benefit of your knowledge and ideas. 


Two notable contributions which re- 
flect this point of view were the dis- 
cussion of Unemployment by Paul 
Kellogg and the discussion of The So- 


cial Worker in Politics by William 
Hodson. 
Some mention should be made of 


the changes in Conference organiza- 
tion adopted during the past year. 
These are in the direction of a more 
effective machinery for building the 
Conference program, a more useful 
record of Conference discussions and 
better relationship between the Con- 
ference itself and the Kindred Groups. 

The eight days covered by the Con- 
ference are strenuous. The loyal co- 
operation of the entire Conference or- 
ganization rarely fails to make them 
interesting. It is, however, something 
of an achievement to make them also 
zestful. The San Francisco Confer- 
ence had zest. 

PORTER R. LEE, 
President, 1929 


Back East for 1930! 


THE FIFTY-SEVENTH MEETING 
National Conference of Social Work 


Boston, Massachusetts 
June 8-14 


For detailed information write to 


HOWARD R. KNIGHT Che Fifty-eighth meeting will be in 
277 East ale ete Minneapolis in June, 1931 


Columbus, Ohio 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


JUNE 1, 1928 - MAY 28, 1929 


Printing 

Postage 

Supplies 

Telephone and Telegraph 
Rent and Light 
Equipment and Repairs 
Miscellaneous 

Refund 


TOTAL 


Balance 


*Functional Distribution of Expenditures 
Administration ), 
Membership Promotion and Publicity ie 
Annual Meeting fe 
Proceedings 4; 
Bulletin 2 81. 93 
Office Operation 6,631.88 
Other 290.13 


$27,178.99 
a Thé accounts of the Conference were audited by A. L. Peters, 
, on May 28, 1929. Copies of his report are on file inthe offices of 
be ‘ive sasurer and of the General Secretary. 


br a 
Operating Balance, June 1, 1929 $ 4,454.29 
Receipts, June 1, 1928-May 28, 1929 
Membe srships $21,813.26 
Contributions 938.25 
Sales, Bulletin 26.35 
Sales, Proceedings 554.12 
Interest 35.30 
Refund 41.18 
TOTAL 
Total Receipts and Balance $2 7,962. 75 
*Expenditures, June 1, 1928—May 28, 1929 
Salaries ; $12,672.¢ 
Travel 2,714.85 
cael 


